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Mating that the connanication apprehension (CA) 
construct adtanced nore than a decide ago is restricted to talking* 
.thla paper points "^oiit that t^ construct nov ^ncompaases all- bodes of 
coBvunicatiois# including V and singing. The first section ^f 

th# paper, eiaiiinea current conceptumliiations of the CA Qonstruct and 
ooBpare^ these to other constructs that have :^ecentlx bee4 advanced* 
particularly "^^ose. of stage ^ fright * reticence* unHillingpass tb 
0pBauniaate> predispositions toward vw ^ehavkor* shyness* and 
audience anxiety* The second section of the pa per ^ disc uasas the ci 
types (trait-like* generaliied*contejit* person/group* and 
situational) f causes* and 'effects. Therthird section evaluatea 
several seasures o£ the different types of CA and concludas that an 
Ingtruaent is available <to measure situational and person-group ^A* 
soae forss of generallied -con text CA* but not other types. In 
addlttlon* it suggest s"^ that satisfactory instruments are available to 
■ensure trait -Uke CA concerned ir|th vrlting and singing* but not 
that concerned vith talking* The' paper then proposes a new measure of 
trait-like CA that concerns talking to other pe^pla--the Personal 
Beport of Coamunication Apprehension^ 24. Copies of the various 
inatruaents eaaslned are appended. (FL) 



'* Reproductlona supplied by EDSS are the best that can be made * 
^ ; from the original dbcumient. * 
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Abstract 



Previous coneaptualiEatloni of communication apprahenaion (CA) and related 
constructs are reviewed' aod evaluated* A reconceptualiiation of CA is pre^. 
^santed,; Available operationaligations of CA are evaluated in_ H^lit of -tHi^ 
recbnceptualisatidn and new/measiares are j:eeommended- for future use* 



Paper presented at the Central State Speech AssociatioTi Convention, Chicago» 



v; qiM^unleafcion apprehension (CA) has been the sub j egg' of ^er 200 reporbd^ 
, .scHiM <>wring. the decade of 1970-1980. From the limited concefn'of .a few U*S.^ 
aoholars in SpAeeh Gofiinunieation, interest in CA has spraad to other^ disciV. 
i^Hnea,^' And ^o other nations and cultures. 2 Reports, of such reseai^^l)^ hav^ 
l^me^red In most of the r journal s^^^^Jn^ ted Co Speech Commtinidation as Wll aa\ 
mmf diverse publications in other fields of scholarship«3 / There ere twch 
p^lish^eil >opKlet8, devot^^ to CA| one directed to teachers* and the other tol 
basic course students. 5 pA has even received attention from the popular 
press^ and ^spawQed a newsletter.^ ^ 



\ < It is not an^^naggeration to suggesc that this srea of interest has gener- 
ated more ^ resevch' over the past decade than almost any other in the Speech 
'CpnoQunication field. If wji include research concerning related cona true ts such 
ap reticence : end shyness y this volwe of research is even mora substant|.al« 
Wh^n' gD w^6h effort and attention is directed in a single area it^ is' vital that 
the conqeptualizations and measures in the area be strong enough to support 
s^ch efforts, ^ is 

The< purpose b£ this paper is to re-eKamine both the conceptualizatiofi and 
measurement of CA, This re-examination will lead us to conclude the original 
conceptualisation of CA lacks sufficient clarity and specificity for continued 
use and that the measurement pf*CA may be insufficiently isomorphic wth that 
conceptualisation. A reconceptualisation of CA will be provided, and' measuresv 
more isomorphic with the new conceptualisation will be ^vanced. 



THE ORIGINM. CONCEPTO^IZATION 

The original conceptualisation 'of CAj advanced by McCroskey in i970» 
vi€we4 CA as "a broadly baaed anxiety ^related < to oral commurtieation."8 Subse- 
quent writings have made only .apparently minor modiflcationa of this defini-^ 
tion, The current view is that CA is "an individual's level of fear or anxiety 
associated with either real .or anticipated communication with another person or"^ 
^- persons ."^ ^ y ^ ' 

Tlus Mcming consis^^tenpy^^ time may be more apparent than real . Two 

c^o^ceptual modi fications' occurred. The first concerned the oral communication 
focus of CA and the other cpncerned Aether :CA wa reatricted to a jtrait con* 
ceptua ligation. 

The Oral Focus of CA " < 

In the original ' article irtiich advanced- the construct of CA, thlfe focus^ 
clearly was on oral communication, 10 Although in this article "cora&iunicf^ 
tion" frequently was used without the "oral" qualifier, the eprller work in the 
ar^aa of stage fright and reticence were acknowledged as the foundationa upon 
which the CA construct was developed, ,Both of these areas focused exclusively 
on oral communicatio^i at that time, ^ * ^ ' 

In some subsequent writings "^the oral context of CA received leaa emphasis. 
Of particular importance. Kere two research programs i^ich were conducted ^nder 
'the general rubric of qommunication apprehension • but M^ich* did not^focus hti 
speaking. The first was the research concerned with apprehension about 
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V'^/ ^Vh ' w^ ; Daly and his assoaiates, coii- 

^p4^# in th^ flald of Ettg- 

ifefe "^^^^^ developed by tel^ aid Mii^Mi the Writing Apprehension Teat 

Ipfwi' V widely employed ind* found tp ^tave only a moderaEe correlation 

V*'^*^** ^ meaauria developed by vMeCFosfceyj*-^^ The aeoond v rtaeareh area 

" V%f8K th^it geM Ji'ith apprehenaid^ about ^nging/l^ J^ile rkaei far 

leas att^nt^on thai^^^^^ wtlelea /and measures with speaking md wrifc^ 

ing^ resiEiirieH iqvolylng the teat of Singing Apprittfnaion <^SA) also diaeovered 
'low Mrrel^i^^ and ^he Gk tneasiu^as developed by ^aCroakey. 

: Cleariygi ta|kin$^p witlng^ lih^ I singing ^e aJT forms of coDmunieation* 
Just aa ctjtaf lyi apprehension A€hiti on^ is a iSpoQrV^ predietorr d 
abo^tr my biher roiie^ Ihe nergehee of researoh « €on£^t;nlng appreheiision about - 

construe t-i/v^coiom ^preheMtoiip" The revised ? definition provided by 

MeOrosfcey^ Inp^ed oyercpmes thia problem, it perniita 

apprehef^alon ^oat ta^^ wrltlngi o^r singing to falll^^^bmfortably idthin ita 

it riiould be reeogniEed that no measure current ly Mists 
, that wen claims to tap this broadly tonceived construet of CA. The Peraonal 
^^Report of Communication ^Apprehension (VWk)^^ taps tlie ^ talking component , 
%he 5iAT tapir the ^it im component V nA the TOSA taps the singing - component , 
While generation of a geQ^ral ^A inatriment prohably^ be possible, if fbrta 

in that direction f^rtidularly useful^ - The research indic<ating 

that the three measures presently mailable have little association with each 
other clearly indicates the multidiMniional nature of the general construat/ 
Thus, u dimension scores of the .new ^instrument would be the product of major 
concern^ Since satisfactory measures of those dimensions already ^ist little 
ffpuld be gained by generating additional ones. If an unidimenaional measure 
eould be generated, it would^ of necessity/ have to be composed of items so 
general a.s to make the likllhood almost certain that the ultitBate measure TOiild 
He nothing more^ than a new general anxiety measure. Saveralj\ of these already 
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i mipB avai 1 abl e , 

' V^^^Tn sum, over the decade since' the CA construct has been Mvanced it has 
i been substantantially broadened < Mil le it was originairy restricted to. talking, 

! 'it n&w ^pompasses all modes of comnanication. Consequently, it should be 
recognigld that current instruments labled as CA meaaurea are re^fftricted to 
' dral CA, specifically *apprehenaign ^out talking to or with others* Our focus 
%nr the remainder of this paper is on this form of CA and i^^en we use the term 
v^CA" this will' be pur referent. We believe that most of wh|it will ftfllof^^will 
-ipp!^^ equally well to other, forms of |iowever.^ When w| think this is not 
the case, it will be noted, 

" ■ ^- - ' ' • ' ■ ■ ' . ■ ' . 

^ * The Trait Conceptualisation of CA 

The original article which advanced/ the conitruct CA included no 

^ eKplic it , mention of Aether it is \b traic of an IndividUal or a reaponse to ' 
the situational elements of a specific /cornmuni'eat fon transact ion. However, 
the implication is clear that the construct was viewed from a trait orienta^ 
tion* Not only was "the ^diacusaion directed toward responae generaliEed 
across iituationa and tim^, but alpo the measures advanced clearly focused on a 
trait-llfce pattern. 



; ^ 6i the resea^ish studies the CA gton^ 

.•truce hav* takaii a t^ljt approach, 15 Matiy h4ve rfef^rtd to CA terti*,' 
%ueh as "a tratt*-iiki ^ pferioiiaUty-type varlafa U Hqi^€ rteettNtly/ tht CA mmr 
struct ^M >l^efi ^p t© encompass / both ^ait^and; situational 

views. 16 Soma refl^areh liar bean r^^ i^ilch h6i Invest igatW CA 1^ both 

th0 trait an4 it afT^rmil^ 7 ^ 

In sim^^ over tha dacade since the CA cons tfuct has bem^ M it has 

baan broadenad substantially, orliirially i^s res^riqtad to a trait 

orientation, it is now vlai^d as reprasantini ba^h trait and state appfoachM^^^^ 
*While the original definition of CA raitri^ts the constructs to a trait par- 
spactiva, ^a revuM| dafi^ noted dbova^s eonsistfnt with tha broader 

view. It should l^Bicpi^iEed , howevari that /the Wat popular ^measuras of OA 
are ras trip tad to i trait concaptuallzatlon , / Research Vb^sed on more s£tua- 
tlanal parspactiv<i^%ist amploy , . *^ y . . 



^L^ED OONSTRIWTS 

_ ^ AsT^ haye.jaotad is vi^ad as a parson's level of faar 

or anxiety associated with any form of cdnimunicat ion with other people ; axpari— 
ancad either as a trait^lika, pei^|onality^type reipot|aa or as response to the 
situatipnal constraints of a glyen communlaation trartsactidr^^* A nunjjer of 
other constructs have been advanced ' which have, or ^t least appear to bavai 
similari^^s with tha CA construct, ^o of thtse appeared in the- lltarature 
prior to t^a generation of the CA cpnatrucc: a ta^e fright and reCicehce* Four 
others have coma into prominence mora recently: ^unwlllingneaa to edmmunicatet 
pradiapositiona toward varbal behavior , shyness, and audlanca anxiety. An 
fxaminat ion , of thaaa cops true ts in comparison to th^'CA construct will halp 
plate all of these consjtructsrin, clerter^^ i 

Stage sFright . . ' * - 

' ^ ' , . ■ / ■ .^"^ ■ ■ \ ' - ^ . \ ' \ - \ / * V " 

Stage fright is the oldest of the= conceptualiEationa /related to CA* 
Empirical' research has been directed toward stage frighjt for. almost half a 
century, 18^ Since' the attention of/ the field^ of Speech during the early 
days of the work wlih stage fright was directed almoat exclustvely to public 
spaakingi it is not surp^ls^ng thacVstaga fright was ^eKamlned* inj^a. con text 
From our contampprary Vantaga point, thenar ?we can view the ^-^^ortatruat^^f stage 
fright aa rapiresenting pA to ;the public speaking contaxtV ^ - . - ' 

During tha early yiars of research on stage fright , Qur sister disci^ 
plinea ofi^ personality, aiicial, and behavioral psychology also we^e in th^^J 
fdevelopmantal years , Many of the insights we -now find so uaaful in under^ ' 
standing the OA 'phenomenon were yet to be j^enerated * Most importarftly, the 
'diatinction batweeh trait and atate arucietv had yet to be made. Thus, dif--^ 
ferent rjsearchers studying stage fright approached it form different vantaga * 
.points while assuming they were , s tudying the same thing,_ TLomaal^ ' and ^ 
ipilkinson,20 foj. example, worked from a trait^ aelf«report orlentatlan.' 
In contrast, Henning?.-' studied state anxiety aa manifesfced^ through observer 
ratinfti while Redd infe^^ was examinirtg state anxipty as manifested in a 
physiological ar,ousal measure*. Great concern was expressed because high 




tjSkM \mt^ J^6t dbt^lnmd pdt%fmmn tEaijt self-report ineasurti and such 
aduFM M blt^seryer ratings Wnd ^hy^iplc^gxcal arouial measures, 23, ^ ^ 

En reCreapaqt^it is clear that sueh soneet'n was misplaced. Measuris of 
should not fc'e rapeeted to^ bt highly correlated, with state MasutaSi 
ricted /t® a^giyen situation at sT given time, 24 * Trait measures should 
fx^cted to be generally predictive acrpss .sittiations t aeroaa 
to^ any ievetit, it Ir e stage Aigfit ^can ba viewed as 

Ig^itiier a trait-lik^ orientation of an Iwrfi^iHiif^i rhmt; ihfl^ fffipfl^f- acrois public 
^/ilpeaking situation; or as acetate response of '^n individual tb a given public 
y. irpealcing situation. Hewed in ±his way, stage fright ta a subset of the 
I broader cona^f iiat Of 04, Sibling constructs relating to other broM types of 
eofpiunioation cbntJicts ( sioal 1 ;^oupy mntinga, dyadS| etc*) would be . ^alogs 
\v of stage fri^t rad v^l so subset s^ of/t^6 broader CA eonatruct . 



be. 



eCicence 




conatruet ^of reticence^as evoly,ed^ and changed over the 15 years .4^ 
rn' discussed in thp literature. As originally conceived reticence /and 0, 
virtually intercSangeab^e. 26 .. Reticence grew out oi the earlier Wor 
with stage frigbt and represented" an wpansion of that construfct to inelUde 
otWer^ conmuiiication conteKts, ' The work of Phillips with teticetice t* specif- 
ically acknowledged as the immediate antecedent of CA.27 ^ 

, ; ^ • : / . ^ ' ' ' ' ' 

, . Over the Recede of the 1970' a, however; the cons ttugts of re tierce and 
CA became quite divergent. While dA %mB and refrains a cognitive construe t 
(although ^with presumed beha moved from teing viewed 

,^as a cognitive 'construct to;^ being viewed from a stWct behavioral peripectiver 
the .cpi^temporary ^ viewJ^ of comrtiunication 

competence. 2li V Reticent conwiyfjicators are,- slt^plyp people ^o do not cei^u- 
nica^e cbmpafently. While CA ia ackno^edged as ' one of the el^emants ^ich may 
lead an individual to be reticent, it is not cpnsldered the ' * 
necessarily the moit important, contributing factor , 



nor even 



-Although reticence and CA once were twin constructs^ their relationship 

todfy is markedly different , Reticence is the much broader of the two con^ 
^atrCicta* it i^ticance is , viewed as a* construct representing the broad range of 

communicative incompetence I as it' la currently viewed by Phillips, theri^CA' is a 
; subsat- of that' broad con's truct • CA relays to cojranunicative ineDmpete^ceVatem^ 

ming froTii arqeiety or fear. Ita sibling c6natruets would include such things as 
p inadequate conHnunication skills and cultural divergence, 29 

' Un^llingness to Communicate * - ' x ^ 



* The unwillini|neas ' to ccMVhunicate construct *focuaes exactly on tghat ita 
name' implies , the unwillingnesa of an individual to communicate / wlth\ others * 
Jhis construct was advanced- by t Burgoonv^ in an explicit attemM to ■broaden 
concern about nonconmiunicative behavior beyond the narrbwer f^ua of CA and 
^reticence (as conceived at that time).30 

This construct views . the 'sources of non7communication to be,'' in addition 
ito :CA, low self-'eateem, introversion, and anomia and alienation* All of these 
factors, presumed to lead to nqn-^commwnication, are cogrtitively baaed* thusi 
this constryct can be viewed as, intermediary between CA, and the contemporary 



V view of wticence. -'Mbrm sinply, i^tUmntd Mnep^riid with ^o^^^^^^ 
^ eqiOQunie^tr e£|e^^^ unwilliiigtttsf ' to^^^^ is donaernfd with one of 

-th€ ,rea8Qh9 lAy peop^^ may not do so. (i.e., they do not want to); and CA is 
4onobrn«C/wiMi be unwilling to coranunioa^e, 

:The ya^dity tti(| uae^lM^^ thi* ^nitruet is guggestad by the Jhsults of 
reseatah employing the un^mklnghesdi t^ ^ Mmmunicatie' tnaasure. This masure 
inaludes two^ factors ^ hi^ly asio€ifl|ted with C4» the other of 

which is yneorrelated wii:li\ / 

At thi^ point , resetfrcjh^ ipiploying the : unwillingViess to coi^iiniaate con** 
struct is very limitea and, th^lineasufe o# the cons^is^at needs ftirther develop- 
ment^ sinef it/ lacks isdM^phi|B| with the construct. Itoweverv^ 
^ pQsition'between C4 and retiiceipe is pai^ticularly helpful for uiideratanding thii 
distinctions' between the two li(t'lter cbnstructs . * 

Predis pbiitions vroward Verbal g^hiwi^r ^ ^ 

Thf construet . pf kfwe) m very 

similar to the unifillingness to\^cQmunicate construct^ with two uapprtant-' 
exciptions.^l firsts ^ P be the logical ©ppoii|e of unwAling* 

^^Aess to conEnunicate', A person scoring highly m m> appropriate, measure ot ¥VB 
would he expected to be very 3 willing Lu yuiuuiuiiitmte^ In Wort ^ PVB could be' 
- called "willingness t0 ^wnmunicate**V In tfiia sense, ^then|\ the constructs can 
\ be viewed as isomorphic j^^^ t^ diicussed in differing ways. 



Tht ae^ond*^^ distinction between the PVB construct and th^.Vunwillingnesi to 
communicate is more importapt. i^ile unwillingness ii viewed; cognitivelyt P^ 
is viewed behavi€^aliy/^ A^ qnly PVB measure available ft present is, 

a^^ self^report scale (thus cognit ^vely r mediated) , the construct views people 
behaving -in a consistent -pmner aqross com conteicts \in terms of the 

araount^^^they, talk» Although PVB is i behavior al conitructj it should not be « 
confused* with the. conteraperary viiw of retioence% --While reticence ! is concerned 
with the quality or corapeterice or comAunication, PVB is concerned only iri.th the 
amount « « V ^ 



Th"e conceptual distinctions between CA and PVB md unwillingness to cartsau^ 
nicata, and the aasociat ion between the latter eoestrutfti » have rWeived some 
empirical support* In research reported by Daly, 32 measure \of PVB was 
found to correlate with CA at »66 while the dimensions of unwillingness , 
labeled reward (r ^ *01) and approach Cr ^ *BB)^ had widely^ differing cor r el a^' 
tions. However, PVB correlated^ significant ly with both the reward fMtbr (*363! 
and the approaph factor (r ^ .91) of the unwillingness to cocmunicateAmeasure.v 



PVB, like unwlllingnert to conraunicate , should be viewed as a donstruct 
holding an intermediary position between CA and reticence , Variability^ in CA 
may lead to variability in predispoaitions toward verbal behavior ^icf| may 
lead to- v^ariabll ity^ in, reticence or communicacion competehce . u / 



Sfiy 



nets 



As Zimbardo, 'the leading wri'ter. In th'6 area Bhyness, says -'Shyhesi is a 
fuzzy cohcapt ."33 Careful reading of Che licerature , in the ' area of shyrieas 
indicates there is no cc^hsensual definition of the construct. , 



ERIC 



. Ziiiib^Hoi feir^^uily feiva explicitly avoidi defining i*at he mtans by 
?'0hynei9«'V ; How^tfj a careful reading of his book on shyness indieatea that he 
is refferi^ing to a i^elliig of diseomfort in a variety of eonvnunlGataon situa^ 
Ci^na.' fhuai linb^rdo £an^be; considevjid to be appi^oaching shynesa .primjiril^y 
fr^ 4 dagmtiva ori^iita alsoMttakn^wledg the triiit-^atafce distinetian 

in > shyneaa' %Aien he ; notes that some people are genual ly shy lyhire othera enper- 
ienae aituatidnal 4hyneas, ! our view of shyness^ to that enun* 

. aiated by Ziftbardbp there appears to^ be no meaningful' distinatlon batween tl\f^ 
oonatruet and that of. CA. ' > ' - 

r . ^, \ ' . ' : ' * ■ ' ■ ''^ ' / / ^' ■ / ^ ^ ' • ' ; ^ ' ' 

. %lfi contMSti Pilkonis (a former student of Zimbardo and 'mkjor < participant 
on ^ the well^knowfi Stanford shyneia reaearch program) 'sees shyness as *;a ken^ 
denoy to avoid other people . (unwillingness to conmunicate? negative PVB?) , to 
fail to^resportd appr^j^ # . and to feel nervous 

TiSd atixtouii during' l^^^ tlbhs wi th ^em (CA?) . "3* In behavioral terms , 
'Ellkoni$ sufgeats that shy^^^^^^ 'avoidance of sociar 

interaction^ and when 'this ^l"s impdasible^v by linhibition and an inability to 
respond 'in an engaging vay; they are reluctant to talk^ to make eye €ontacC| to 
gesture, and to smile, "3^5 As suggested by bur parenthetical qu&gtibnS| the 
Pilkonia vlewvdpes not sef^ amenable ^ alassifiaation within any, one of the 
previoualy disaussed adtistruct categories. Ratheri it seems to fall at least 
partially into several of them* ' , Of partlaular note, however, is Pilkonis- 
apparant ^restriation of shyneda to the interpersonal, aontext. This restrictibn 
distinguishes hirs aans^iiat ^.om alt othera^ we have discussed^ but the distinc- 
tion is implied rather than dicplicit and may not represent his actual vifw« 

- ■ ■ ;■ -J : . ^ i - _ /; ^, ■: : ■ : 

Of all ^ the i writers ; in the 4rea of ahyneiSi Buss makes the clearest dis^^ 
tinctions between shyness ahd other constructs .^^ Buss is eoncerned with a 
more general construct irtiich he ealls "social anxietyp" which refers to discom- 
fort dn the presence of otherj^. He identifies four categories of this general 
coiiatruat** Two of these, embarraasment/ and shame, ^re not of concern here. 
The* third j audienae anxiety, will be diacusjed In the neit section. His fourth 
category is shyness, ^ich he yiews as "the relative absence of expected social 
behaviors *"37 .^ig cphceptuallgation ,of shyness is "eKplicltly restricted 
"to dyadic and small groups commiunication contexts. His operationliaation of the 
construct focxises otf diacpftifo^t^ in such contexts , and %A\mn viewed in this way 
can- be seen' as a subset of ^^^e larger CA constructr When viewed from hia 
behavioral definition, however^j shyness can be seen as a subset of the retience 
construct • ^ ^ 




/ . . 

The cbt]|£usion in the lifferature .concerning the construct of shyneae is 
il lust rated by the '-con flic fittg positions^ advanced by McCroskey, In 1977, 
after yattempting to distinguiJsh between reticence and CA, and referfncing 
Zimbardo'a book, he cone ludes that tH^shyness construct is "essentially simi?^ 
lar to the CA construct ."38 jj Only two. years later ^ however , he presents^ a; 
different vie^i After eKaminlmg factor arialytiq results in a atudy desighed to 
sinplify CA measurement, and finding two distinct factors, one is labeled CA and 
the other shyness. 39 The dimension labeled shyness is composed of items 
essentially similar ' to ^ thos^(in^luded on the PVB scale . Thus, seemingly at 
least, shyness is now equated^wlth PVB, The correlation between this shyriees 
scale and CA is also very si^^^r to that between CA and PVB, 

What, then, is the nature' of the shyness consCruct? are led to con- 

cltide that shyness does not represent a single construct, but Vather Is a label 



cHaK has been applied to a varLafcy -of diaparate construccs. Host importafitlyy 
Che eons fcruot 43ei not seem to have any ^property that is /either universai 
across wri tiki's In this area or that is unique from eh^ eons true ts ^ieh We ^haye 
^discussed previously, Thu&» we eautioii people %Ato read th^ shyness literature 
to be ^are of the inconsistent use^pf; this label and advise against assuming 
that shyness Is a unique wr icings, in the' vea of shyness we 

have ^(piined are menable to translation to the eonstructs of, reticence » PVB 
or imwif lingness to conmunleatai or OA as these constructs have been outlined 
above. We believe such translation will lead to increased understanding of the 
literatu^l^nd avoidance of th^* conceptual confusion 

Audienc^ Anxiety ^ . ^ * . ; 

The newest coneeptualrMtion related : fd CA^ audience anxiety * is highly" 
similar to the oldest canceptualdzation, stage fright* Audience anxiety is 
.viewed as "fear^ tenslont and disorganiEation in front of. an audiiince."^^ 

This construct .is almoat the;. same, as the original ftage fright conitructi 
the only meaningful distinction is that ar^iety felt in talking in meet^gs is 
included\ in/ the new constru^ct #ti^e gerierklly it was ^eluded in the older 
version* They both include anKiety sJbout public speaking. 

Audience anxietyi clearlyj Is a subset of the CA construct. Taken 
tpgether^ Buss* shyness and audience amiety conatrticts represent a two-part 
subdivision of CA* Taken together they represent an approximation of the 
generalised, trait view of CAj 'although we will note later we believe these are 
inadequate subdivisipna. 

When we ^consider all of the cpnstructa discussed in this aection we can. 
see that the CA construct is neither the largest nor the smallest of the group, 
Conmuftication competence, or . reticence, seems,_to be the broadest construct, 
UnwillingneaSytjo conmiunicate and PVB, eeen as parallel but not fully iaomorphic 
constructs,! <re' viewed as constructs purporting to explain part of -^at is seen 
as reticence, CA is seen as one of the elements leading to unwillingness to 
communicate or negative PVBi Stage fright and audience anxiety are seen as 
repVesentaCive aubconstructs of CA. Shyness, depending on h6w the label is 
employed in a given caseg can be employed as an equivalent term for constructs 
at each of the descending conceptual levels, ^ 



1 ' / / CRpSS-CULTukAt FOUNDATION 

The CA construct waa developed within the general tJ.S, culture and most of 
the research cohcerning CA has been restricted to that culture. Given this 
cultural context, it is reasonable to question Aether the resulting construct 
and the researcH 'baaed bn that constructVare culturally ' biased , The data 
available suggest that if such a bias is present, it probably is minimal; 

' ' . jp . ^ \ ' ' 

To analyse the relevance of culture to the CA construct one must first 
recognise that within the general tf*S, culture communication is valued quite 
highly. The bulk of high status and high income oq^cupat ions are dependent on 
effective communication. Lest we make' too much of this fact, however, we 
should recognize thaC the U*S. culture is not greatly deviant in this regard. 



Vhilji somg cultures /plase evan high#^^^ iidCibly thf 

IsrAeli eulture, othara/place * a somewhat lower value/ notably some Asian and 
AfrjLcan fulfcuriia^ Thus i in terms of a' valu^^ cainpunlQatloni the U.S* 

Gulturt should bt vltwed as apprbKittatin| a mainstream posiclpni The rewards 
abtainable and punishmtnts avoidable by eCfeatlve communication, in th^ Culture 
are by and large I similar t [ ^ 

p- To argue that the ^ const tuat dan be general lEtd beyond the general lliS. 
eulturei two eons ider at ions are; of particular importancei These are the degree 
\to fiAiich representative samples of j^ople^ from, other qui tures repbrt levels of 
CA eomparable to those reported by U«S» samples and the degree Co i^ich redueed 
a^municative output (oAe of the presumed impacts of CA) has eomparable effeets 
in other cuMiures" compared to the effects in the U.S« 

Pistrifeation . ^ 

* Several studies have beeA directly eoheerned with comparing the dtstribu'^ 
t ion of CA In other cultures with th^t found within Che, ^general U,S. culture^ 
In general, the resultp have indicated comparability across cultures. 

In the most ^tensive cross-cultural comparison reported to date, Hansford 
and Hattie compared data from 1784 Australians with , data from five ^erican 
samp ies (total n ^ 4542) g They _found no significant differences between/ the 
UiS« ai^ Australian samples, nor did they find any differences^^ attributable, co 
,ei|^er ^seK W a^e.^l In addition, confirmatory factor analysis indicated 
jthe structure of the CA measure was the same Aether applied in the U,S* or 
Australia^ Klopf and Cambra report similar findings wth .regard to the distri* 
butlon of CA among Aftatrallans compared to the general U.S. norms. ^2 in 
addition^ they found that Hawaiian Mericana reported. CA higher than the 
mainland norms, as did a sample of Japanese, In contrast , ^ they found that a 
sample .6f Koreans reported lower CA than the mainland norms. In other phases 
of this same research pr^ogram it was found that^ Gdamanians^S and' mainland 
Chlnete^^ did not differ f^rom 'mainland U.S. norms. ^ ^ 

in his research with shyness, Eimbardo has^also eKamlned the cdmparabllity 
of other cultures with U.S. norms. In most Inatances no meaningful differences 
attributable to culture were observed. However, as with the CA studies/ 
Zimbardb found a higher" proportion of shys among Hawai4ana and Japanese .^5 
He also found Israelies an^ Jewish Amfericans to report significantly ; less / ahy^ 
neaa than any other groups. No comparable data for CA has yet been reported. 

The general -conclusion from these croii""Cultural investigations j then, is 
that people in the U.S. culture are not greatly deviant from people in other 
cultures. However, cultures do exist in ^ich the normative level of CA is 
both higher and lower than in the general U.S. culture. Direct generalisation 
to these cultures, therefore, must be done with extreme caution. 

Reduced Commun i c a t i on - > * 

In a wide varied of atudies conducted within the U,S. culture, it has 
been observed that lowMed levels of talking are associated ,with less positiv^e 
perceptions *pn the parB^ of other people. ^6 People ^o talk more generally 
are stereotypically perceived as more credible, aCtractive, competent and the 
like. . 



. ReeenKlyi Hayas and Mtltiitr have eonduetad similar investlgaCloAs in a 
yarieey of cultures; The^ reaultf in Ei^landi Chile, and MeHiao have been 
consistent with thdsa obtained within the U»S. culture. ^7 

The tentative eonclusioh we may dr&w from the invea tig^ ions t^ic^ have 
been conducted in non^U,S» / culturas is that the coneeptualisation of t^A is not 
seriously aulture-bound. Nevertheless, people wishing to generalise to^ other 
cultures miiBt keep In mind the particulaj^ cormnunication orientations peculiar 
to those culture§# CA nay be more or less of a problemy depending on the 
cultural communication norms' of the society in ^ich it exists. In additioni 
sexual noras and dcpectations may interact with OA in greatly differential ways 
.as we move from culture to culture. 



A REC0NCEPTUM.1ZATI0N OF CA 

We have noted minof changes in the conceptualisation of GA ovet' the past 
decade. Such changes ^ave appeared in the literati^re in a non-systematic 
manner. - In additioni some elements of the dA construct have never been 
spelled out clearly, - -In the following sections the concepffuatlratibn of CA 
will be enunciated in three major areasV 1) types CA| 2) causes of^ CAp and 
3) effects CA. , j * 

Types of CA ■ ^ '/^ ^ - 

Considerable attention has been directed^ toward the distinction between 
tr^lt and situatiMial or state CA. This distinction has been qui be helpful tO' 
researchers in the CA area In their attempt tc^ diitinguish older' front newer 
approaches to this subject. TTnfortunately, thiaV distinction has come to be 
viewed as a .dichotomyi a false dichotomy. To view alL humaH behavior, as 
emanating from either a trait-like, perionality orientation of the individual 
or from the state^llke constraints of a situation ignores the powerful inter* 
action Vof these two sources. No element of personality yet isolated by psy* 
chologlsts »or others has been found to have universal predictability across all 
situations for all individuals* Similarly, no situation has yat been identic 
fled in ^Ich we can pradlet a universal behavior from all Individuals. Even 
in llfe^threatenlng situations, people do not all behave alike. Thus, ijt * Is 
important that we reject this' false state-trajit dichotomy and view the sources 
^ of CA on a cbntlhuum. ^is continuum can be viewed as ranging from the ^'treme 
trait pole to the ^treme state pole, although neither the pure trait nor state 
probablif exists as a meanlngfpl consideration* Four points along this contln^ 
uum can be Ideritifled. Each o^ these points representa a distinct type of CA. 

Trait-"Like CA. The term "trait-like" is used Intentionally to Indicate 

. - - — - ' ^ * \ . 

a distinction between this view of CA and one that wo614 look at GA as a tnM ^ 
trait. A true trait, as viewed here, is an invariant characteristic of an 
individual , such as eye color and height. No personality variable, and tralt"^ 
Tike CA is viewed as a personality^type variable, meets this strict interpreta-* 
tion of » "trait ," After achieving adulthood, prue traits of ah individual are 
not^ subiect to change. Trait-like personality variablesi although highly 
resistent to change, can be arid olten are channged dufiing adulthood. That CA 
is subiect to such change is indicated clet'rly in the substaritial research on 
treatment of people identified as having high CA^^S • 
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* ' ;Trait-iikp CA is vitwad as a relatiyely tnduring , ^ pargbnaiity^typt^ ; ^^ 
tat ion toward a given mQAm of coMunieation aegoss a widlg ^mt i e t y o f >€0n t ix t ^ « 
Thret yariajti^ of Chia type of CA hiya bsan addreased ifi. th^HiteratuM-*^CA 
about oralftebi^ GA about writing, and CA about q^gl^g. prlniary 

meaauraa of thate (^RCA» I2^» nd TOSA) are pr^iumed to b|^^^i-«lika neasurea. 
^ By that is tieant that' it is assumed that scoires for and^pi^Mual on my one 
/of these mtjisures will be highly similar across an ex^l^j^^^i^lod of tlmei^ 
barrings an ihtervantioh program designUdv to alter the r8leva« CA 16vel,^r a 
demand ^characteristic introduaed into the CA meaiurement « This is the type ^of 
CA to f^i6h mosfe of the research has been directed over the past decade,^' 

' * ' Ceherallzed""Corttext CA . General iEed-context CA is ©ne' step farther 
' remo^^ed froin, purer trait than tralt'-like CA, CA viewed^ from this vantage point 
represtnts orientations toward confauni<^ at ion within general liable ^AtMbi' 
Fear o'f pablic. speaking, the oldest of the »CA conceptualizations , is illusCTa* 
tiva of this type of CA* This view recognises that people can be highly, appre^ 
hensive about qomunicatiiig in one type of ccontext ^ lie having less or even no 
apprehension about comunicating in mother type of context, ' . 

* ' Ceneralized^conteKt GA^is viewed as ^ relatively enduring ^ personality-^ 
typ^ orientation toward comoun ic a t ion in ^ given type of context . Although to 
taxondroy for generalised-context ^ yet has received consensual acceptanoe in 
the ilteraturey the one advanced by McCrosHey and Richmond^^ which is based 
on types of conpnunic at ion 'settings appears quite ^^equate. From their view 
therei are' four varieties of this type of CA-^CA about public sneaking, CA about 
speaking in meetings or classes i CA about speakingV in. small group discussions » 
and CA about speaking in dyffiftc interactions. / 

The first CA meaiure to receive wide acceptance by researchers^ the 
^Personal Report of Confidence as a Speaker (PRCS) dpveloped.^y Gilklnson,^! 
is Illustrative of an instrument ^signed to^tap this type of Subsequent 
instrument^ for measuring public sneaking anxiety ^reported by Paul52 
McCroskey |the' Personal Report of Public Speaking Apprehension; PRPSA)^^ 
also fail within thirf area* More recently, McCroskey arid Rlchraond have offered 
instriinents- ^td measure each' df the fdur varieties of generarized^ context GA 
which they ^^tescribe, 54 * ^| i\^p q^^b with the trait^like GA measures 

rioted in the previous sectioni .it is^ assumed that, scores for an^ individual "on 
any one of th^se measures will be highly similar across an extended period of 
t irae, hair ring Ian intervention program designed to alter the rel^yant CA level 
or a demand characteristic in measurement s These measures are " distinguished 
from the previously noted trait^like measures in that they focus more narrowly 
on comraiinicatibn within a given type of context rather than on communication 
? across contexts * It should not be surprising, however, to find moderate to 
^moderately high correlations between the two types of measures. To the extent 
that a trait^^like . orientation towfrd communication actually exists , an appro^ 
priate measure of that orientation should be at least somewhat predictive' of 
orientatiohs within, generalized' contexts. ^ . . 

Person^Grouft Ck. This type of CA represents the reactions of an indi« 
sVidual to cortsnuniQat irfg with a given individuaL or group" of" individuals, across 
timet People Viewing CA from this vantage point recognize that some" individ- 
uals .and gro.ups may cause a persoh C© be higbly apprehensive ^ile other indi- 
viduals or groMps can produce the reverse reaction. For some people more 
apprehension may be stimulated by a peer or group of peers* .For others, more 



apprthension^ miy be stijrtulated by unfainiliar individuals or groups. A school 
teacher y for example , may be hiRhly apprehensive about talking to her or his 
principal^ .but have no apprehension about tdlk:^g. to a student in her or his 
own elasa. * . . 

Person^'group GA» is viewed as a relatively enduring or lentat ion t qwa^rd 
c Ofmnun i g a t i on wi th a g iven person or group of people * - It is not viewed ' 
persanality-^based J but rather a rfsponse to aituatidnal constraints generated 
by the other person or group. Although presumed to be relatively ehduringi 
this type of CA would be expected to be changed as a function of change^ behav^ 
ior on the part of the other person or group. Although people with liigh trait-^ 
like CA or high generalized^context CA would be ©cpected to experience high CA 
with more persons and grou|bi, knowledge of the levels of neither of these 
should be expected to be predictive of CA experienced with a given individual 
or group* In shorty .this type of CA is presumed to be more a function of the 
SLtuational cDnstraints introduced by the other person or group than by the 
personality of the individual. Length of acquaintance should be a major 
consideration here. While in early stages of acquaintance the personality 
orientations should be somewhat predictive^ in later stages the .situational 
constraints should be ^pected to overpower these orientations ,55 

Few attempts to measure this type of CA have appeared in the literature. 
However, the state anxiety measure "developfed by Spielberget ^56 particularly 
as modified for this purpose by Richmond ^ 57 appeari to be an excellent 
topi* It dan' be adapted readi' for use with any person or group within any 
communication context. 

^ Sitliational CA, This type of CA represents the reactions of an individual 
to coramunicat ing with a given individual or group of individuals .at a given 
time. This is the most state-like of the types pf CA. When we view CA from 
this vantage point we recognize that we can experience CA with a given person 
or group' at one time but not at another time,- For example, a student may 
experience little or no apprehension ^mn going to a teacher to ask a question 
about an assignment ^ but be terrified if" Che teacher instructs the student to 
stay after class to meet with her or him. 

Situational CA is viewed transitory orientation toward communication 

with a given person or group of plople . It is not viewed as personali ty^based ^ 
but rather a ^eponse to the situational constraints generated by the other 
person or group. The level of this type of CA should be expected to fluctuate 
widely as a function of changed constraints introduced by the other person or 
group. Although people with high trait-like CA or high generalized-situation 
CA would be expected to experience high CA in more individual situations than 
would other people » knowledge of the levels of neither of these should be. 
expected to be highly ^predictive of CA. experienced by"^ an individunl in any 
given situatLon* On the other hand, level of person-group CA should be 
expected to be moderately high ly related, to situational CA. Person-group CA 
primariry is a function of the prior history of the itidividual with the given 
person or group. Such a history can be assumed to produce expectations v^ich 
would influence the level of CA in the given situation involving communication 
with that person or group,. 

Measurement, of situational CA has received Little attention in the pre- 
vious! research. • However, the Spielberger instrument as modified by Richmond, 
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as .noted in the previoui section, appears to be a very satisfactBty tool for 
this purpose* . % 

figure 1 illustrates the four types of CA, , As indicated in that figure, 
the three eomponents of this coneeptualiiation are context, receiver (person/ 

^ group), and time; Tine should be taken to represent raore than just the hour 
or day of the conamunication. As conceived here this element includes the 
variability associated with topie, mood, health, and tl^ like that are seen as 
changeable over time, as well as the literal element of time itself. Trait- 
like CA is seen as that i^ich cuts across conteKt, receiver, and (ime. 
Generalized-context CA is seen as that ^ich is associated with a single type 
of comnuniaation conteKt cutting across ^receiver -and time. Person-group CA is 
seen as ^ that which is associated with a, single receiver or group of receivers 
cutting across context and time. Situational CA is seen as that ^leh is 
sp^ecific w a given context with' a given .receiver at a given time* It is 
recognised that the three components in fhis model could be combined to gener- 

, ate additional types of CA. However, at present, we .do not believe such combi- 
nations provide useful insight s« 

» 

Pathological CA 

It is. important that we recognize that the four types of CA. discussed 
above do not reference different types of people* Rather, every individual is 
impacted by each type of Ck to either a greater or lesser degree. It is a, 
truely rare individual, if one actually exists, that never experiences CA in 
any conmunicat ion situation. Such an inflividual would be seen as evidencing 
pathological behavior, since fear is a natural human response to a truely 
threatening situation. Similarly, it is comparatively rare individual ^o 
experiences CA in all communication situations, although some such people do 
exist. With the exception of ^these rare individuals, even people with very 
high trait=like CA find some situations in ^rfiich they can communicate comfort*- 
ably. The most common of these situations involve conmiunicat ion with close 
friends* It isn't so much that close friends produce less apprehension 1 as it 
is that people who produce less apprehension are allowed to become close 
friends while more threatening individuals are avoided. 

Since in the previous liteWcure much has been made of the pathological 

nature of high CA, high reticence^ and high shyness, we need to consider what 

we should view as pathological, or abnormal , levels of CA, This distinction 

can be made both conceptually and empirically, although the distinctions are 

not fully isomorphic. ' 

At the conceptual level, we view abnormal behavior to be that vAich is 
non-adaptive, non^responaive, or non^funct ional in the environm^^ in v^ich 
it is engaged* Normal individuals are sensitive to their environment, respond 
to itM demands, and adapt their behavior so that they are a functioaal part 
of that environment. Experiencing fear or anxiety *4n a threatening iituation 
and adapting by withdrawing or avoiding the threatening situation if normal , 
Experiencing no fear or anxiety in a non^threatening environment and continuing 
to function in that environment is normals The reverse responses are abnormal* 
Experiencing low CA in the face of real danger and exper ienc ing high CA t^en no 
real danger is present are both abnormal responses. If such responses become 
characteristic of the individual, they may be regarded as pathological and in 
need of professional help. The question, of course, is one of Jfegree . 
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Causes of CA / ' * 

The eti^ology oi CA Has received comperatively little attention in* the 
literature* Varying writers have prasented different views. The differences, 
however J ace not so mueh a function of disagreetftent as they are of desperation. 
The bast method of isolating causes of subsequent events generally is eon^^ 
sidered JCo be aarefttlly controlled ejiperimentation. Unfortunately^ for ethteal 
reasons, this' met^hod is highly restricted for investigations of the causes of 
CA, While we might ethically #Qploy ^peritnentation to investigate situational 
CA, almoat no one would approve such experimentation with trait- like CA. The 
other types 'of CA fall within the grey area between these two types, Conse* 
quentlyj most research directed toward the etiology of CA has been ^rforaed in 
naturapistie environments. Such research i^ ''useful for establishing eorrela- 
tional alasociationa, but it is frought with potential, error ^en attempting to 
de^ce aausality. Much ot the writing in th^s area is based more on speeala- 
tion than on research, Regretably'i the following causal analysia will also 
have this diaracteristic , Hopeful ly, future research will provide iniight into 
the validity of our speculations, 

^ Previous causal analyses generally have been restricted to either viewing 
trait^like CA or situational CA,^^ We will first present our position^ in each 
of these areas and then advance an^^^etiological explanation ^idh we believe may 
be applied to all types of CA* 

. Causes of Trait-Like CA* Trtifoughout the so^cial sciences only two major 
explanations of the differential €t'ait--like behaviors of individuals hold sway: 
heredity and Aivironment, Simply put, we can be born with it or we can learn 
We ;believa that both of these explanations can contribute to our under- 
standing of the etiology of Ck^ - , 

Although most early writers discounted heredity as a cause of trait-^like 
CA put-^of-hand ^ recent writers have grudgingly acknowledged thaC^there indeed 
may^^be an hereditary contribution. Although no one has yet argued that there 
is a'y"CA gene," the work of social biologists ^ particularly their research with 
twins^^has^ provided compelling evidence tHat something other than environ- 
mentally based leaifning is^ having an impact on human behavior tendencies, 
MqCrdskejf and Richmond summarize the thrust of this research: 

*Researchers in the area of social biology have established thac 
significant social trfiits can be measured in infahts shortly 
after birth ^ and that infants differ sharply from each other on 
^ these traits, Ong of these traits is referred to as "sociabil^ 

^ ityi" which is b#rieved to be a predisposition directly related 
to adult sociability—the degree to which we reach out Co other 
people and respond positively to contact with other people.. 
• Research with identical twins and fraternal twins of the same 

sex reinforces this theoretical role of heredity. Identical 
twins are biologically identical, whereas fraternal twins are 
» not. Thus, if differeces between twins raised in the same 
environment are found Co existj biology (heredity) can be dis= 
counted as a cause in one case but not in the other. Actual 
research has indicated that biologically identical twins are > 
much more similar in sociability than are fraternal twins, 
* This research wou4d be interesting if it were conducted only on 
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twin infants J iut it is even more so because it was conducted 
on a large eample of adult twins irfio had thf opportunity to 
have many different and varied social eKperiences .^0^ 

It is important we recognise that the work of Che social blologiits does 
not suppor.t the argment that heredity is the only cauie of sociability, much* 
less of CA, biit rather suggests that heredity may be one of the contributinji 
causes. ^ildren^ it seems, are born with certain persdnality predispositions 
or tendencies. No one has yet argued, not even the most ardent sodial biolo** 
gists, that these predispositions or .tendencies are unchangeable. Thus, ^at 
happens in the child's environment will have some impact on the predispostions 
and tendencies the child carries over into later life. However, because 
children are born with different predispositioni and tendencies they will react 
differently Co the same environmental conditions • *Thj.s interaction of heredity 
and environment, then, is seen as the precursor of adult predispositions and 
tendencies such as CA* — 

Although heredity appears to be a meaningful contributor to trait^like CA, 
most writers allege that reinforcement patterns in a person's environment, 
particularly during childhood^^^^^**che dominant elements. Although most of the 
views ' support ing reinforcement as a cause are based primarily on speculation or 
analogy, some availabe research is supportive,^! . 

We cart view the causal impact" qf reinforctraent in at least two ways ^ The 
first is a fairly narrow, bihavi^orist view. If the child is reinforced for. 
communicating, the child will communicate more. If the child is not reinforced 
for commutjicat Ing , the child will communicate less. While this is a rather 
simple application of the general theory of reinforcement, and" may setve to 
explain many coranunication behaviors, since it does not address the cognitions 
of the individual and CA is viewed as a cognitive variable, this explanation is 
less than satisfactory for our purpose. 9 ' 

The second way we can view the impact of reinforcement is as an adjunct of' 
modeling* Modeling theory suggests that children {and to some extent adults) 
observe the communication behavior of others in their enmronmenC and attempt 
to emivlate it. If their attempts are reinforced, they 'continue to behave in a 
sfimilar manner* If they are not reinforced, they alter their behavior. Such 
an explanation seems to be a very good way of looking at the development of 
many communie^tion ' behaviors , such as accent, dialect, and use of nonverbal 
behaviors* However, Chi^ explanation also ignores the cognitive element and 
thus does not address CA as conceived here . 

While we agree that reinforcement is a central component in the develop-^ 
ment of CA, we do not believe that the behavioristic approaches outlined rf?ove 
can account for this relationship. Our view of the place of reinforcement as a 
causal element in t^ development of CA will be outlined below when we consider 
the theory of learneo^^^plessness . , . 

Causes of Situational CA. While causal atcributions for elements leading 
to Che development of trait^like CA are based primarily oh. speculation and 
rather tenuous analogieSi the causes of situational CA appear much clearer. 
In some cases they have been the subject of direct research, in others strong 
annlogies with similar fears or anxieties can be drawn. We find the causal 
elements outlined by Buss particularly insight ful ,^2 Buss suggests that 
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the major elements in the situation %*iiah can result in increased CA are: 
novelty, formality, subordinate^ status , conspicuousness ^ unfamiliarity, disfim^ 
llarity, and degree of attention from others. In inost instances, the opposite 
of these factors' would be presumed to lead to' decreased CA in the situation. 
Let ui ^^amlne each of these briefly. - , • 

^ *The novel situation pres^Tits the individual with increased i^certainty'' 
about how he or she should behave« If one ^Imost T^ever has an interview, going 
to an interview would be novel and the individual might notjbe sure how to* 
behave, thus become more apprehensive. For most people, giving a speech is a 
novel, experience, not something they do every day (or for many, every year). 
Approaching such a situation w^uld be likely to iharply increase CA* 

Formal situations tend to be asaociaced with highly preacribed appropifiate 
behaviors, with OTmparatively little latitude for deviatiQ.n, Less formal situ- 
ations have less rigid behavior rules^ and much wider latitudes of acceptable 
behavior* GA is increased in formal situations because of the narrower con- 
^ fines for acceptable behavior. A similar impact results from Interacting from 
a subordinate position* / In ^ch situations, appropriate behavior is defined by 
the person holding higher status, ^is is particularly important in evalua^tive 
settings, lirtiich are common in superior-subordinate communication situations* 

Probably nothing can increase CA more than being cortspicuous in one's 
envlronmeht. Giving a public speech is a ' prime example of being conspicuoi^s . 
So is ,^tanding up to make a cofl^ent in a meeti^gj or classroom^ Similarly, 
beln^ the new * person in a social setting or meetip^ a ,new person can make, a 
"person feel conspicuous. Generally, the more ^conspicuous one feels, the more 
CA they are likely to experience* * 

Alfhough not all people*react to unfamiliarity in the same way, may people 
feel^ mu&h more* cotnJor table when communicating With people they know than irtien 
communicating ' with people they do not know, ^ In general, as the* degree *of 
familiarity increases, the degree of CA decreases. To .some extent, similarity 
has the same kind of impact. For mo it people, talking to others yA\o are sim^ 
ilar'^'to themselves is e^i^r than talking to people lAo are greatly different. 
There are major exceptions to this rule, however. Some people are the most 
uncomfortable when communicating to similar peers, because they are mor^ 
conGerned with the evaluations such peoplfe make than they are with people who 
are very differ.ent from themselves, 

, t A moderate degree of attention from others is the most comfortable situ-- 
ation for most, people. When people stare at us or totally i^hore us ^en we 
are communicating, our CA level can be expected to rise sharply and quickly. 
In addition, if people become overly intrusive into our privaCe feelings and 
thoughts, we can become very uncomfortable. 

In recent work, Daly has noted two elements that go beyond those advanced 
by Buss as causes of situational CAp^^ These ^re degree of evaluation and 
prior history. When we are evaluated we tend to be more anKious than Qther-' 
wise. For example, a student giving a talk in a public speaking ^lass for a 
grade may be more apprehensive than the same student would be if he or she were 
giving the same talk to the same people at a meeting in the dorm. Of course, 
not everyone responds Co evaluation in the^ same way. As Daly has noted, good 
writers do better when being evaluated but poor writers do worse. This may 



also be true jfor^ oral eommunlcatloni but no reseatch ii available lAiich 
addresies this/iisue. 

The final eausaCive element , prior history, may be the moit important of 
allp as we will note ii^en we consider learned helplessness in the nesct section. 
If one has failed before.* it is inereasingly likely that one will fear that he 
or she will fail again, hence be more apprehensive. On i the other hand, success 
breeds both success and confidence, hence leas apprehension. 

In sisn, there are a Variety of elements in coimnun^cation iituationi ^ that 
can cause our CA to increase^whethfer we arf high, mod^ratei or low in trait-* 
like CA. Their Asence, likewise^ can lower our CA. |^ost of these elements 
are at best only marginally under our control, Th|is, situational CA is 
produced by others in outi communication environment, ^nd to a large eKtent 
controlled by thfem/ Often, then, the only method of- iyoiding the unpleasant 
aspects of situational CA is to withdraw from' or avoid ^sudh communication 
situations , ' , ^■ 

] k x 

Learned Helplessness and Learned Responsiveness , ^ Atthoirgh the above 
causal eicplanations are useful in developing a fuller; understanding of the 
etiology of CA,*^ nohe of them are fully\ satisfactory. | Work in the area of 
e^pSctancy learning, particularly that ^conderning learned helplessness ,64 
pesmits a causal eKplanation that can be applied to all . types of CA since ,it 
takes into account both traits of the individual and the Variety of situational 
demands the individual can confront* . » 

. . , ■ , . . • . ^ . \ . ; 

Our approach is a cognitive on^, TOe underlying assujnption is that people 
develop ^pectationa with regard to other people, and with Regard to situations. 
EKpeetations are also developed concerning the probable outcomes of engaging in 
specific behaviors (like talking). To the' extent that s\i&h ^pectations .are 
fouAd to be accurate, the individual" develops confidence.; ; When expect at Ions 
are found to be inaccurate, the individual is confrohte^'f with the need to 
develop new expectations. ,^^en this continually recurs, ! the individual may 
develop a lack of -confidence* When no appropriate expectations can be dev^l-" 
Oped, anxiety is produced. When expeortations are producedi^j^i^ich entail nega- 
tive outcomes which are seen as fliffiicult * or impossible 1 to avoid, fear is 
produced. When applied to communication behavior, theste latter two cases are 
the foundation of CA. , ^ :^ 

4 

Reinforcement is a vit^l component of expectancy lear^ifing. Organisms form 
expectations on the basis of attempting behaviors and beings reinforced for some 
and either not^reinforced or punished for others. The most gestalt expectancy 
is that* there is regularity in Che environment. This forms the basis for the 
development of other, more specific expectations. When no regularity can ,be 
discovered in a given situation, .either because none exists or there is too 
little exposure to the situation to obtain sufficient observation and rein*" 
forcement, the organism is unable to develop a regular behavioral response, 
patEern for that situation which will maximize rewards and minimise punish- 
ments. Anxiety is the cognitive response to such situations, and the behavior 
is unpredictable to a large extent. However, non^behavior such as avoidance or 
wichdrawal is much more probable, since even though this does not increase 
probability of obtaihing reward, it decrea-*iu« probability of receiving punish- 
ment in many instances,* The organism essentially becomes helpless. 
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In the early animal rjsaearch concerning helplessness, doge were placed in 
an environment in i^ich rewards and; punishments were administered on a random 
iehedule. After attempting behaviors to adapt to this environment i but receiv- 
ing no regualr response from the envirmimentj the dogs retreated to a corner 
and virtually stopped behaving. They became helpless , and some actually 
died. 65 



An analog may be drawn wi'th human coTmunication behavio^. We learn our 
coimrfunicative behavior by trying, various behaviors* in our environmenti and 
receiving various rewards and' punlshmenti (or absence of reWprds or punish* 
ments) for qgr efforts. Over time and situations ^ we deyelop expectations 
concerning the likely outcomes of various behaviors within and across situa* 
tions. Three things can occur from this process. All can occur for the same 
individual. However, they may occur to greatly different degrees for different 
individuals. All are environmentally controlled. The three things that can 
occur are positive expectations, negttlve expectations , and helplessness. Let 
us consider each. 

- ^ /When we engage in communication behaviors that work (i.e, are reinforced, 
we achieve some desired goal), we develop positive expectations for those 
behaviors and, thi^ become a regular part of our commurticatiye repertoire. 
While in the earjy- childhood years much of this occurs through trial and error, 
during later stages of development cognition becomes much more important. We 
may think through a situation and choose conmunication behaviors which our 
previous experience suggests we should eKpect to hi successful. Formal 
instruction in communication adds to our cognitive capacity to develop such 
expectations and choose appropriate behaviors. To the extent our behaviors 
continue to be reinforced, we develpp stror^er ^sitive expec tat ions and 'our 
coTOnunicat ion ' behavior becomes mbre regularly predictable. In addition, we 
deS^lop confidence in our ability to communicate effectively. * Neither anxiety 
nor fear, the core elements of CA, are associated with such positive ©cpec- 
tations . * . 

' The developTnent of negative expectations follows much the same pattern as 
the development of positive eKpectations . Wtf discover that some communication 
behaviors regularly result in punishment or lack of reward and tend to reduce 
those * behaviors . During later stages of development ^ we may make cognitive 
choices between behaviors for t^iich w^s^ave positive and negative expectations, 
the former being chosen and the latter re lected . However, we may find situ^ 
ations for which we have no behaviors with positive expectations for sucfcess. 
If we can avoid or withdraw from such situations, this is a reasonable choice, 
^-^-^.jpwever , if participation is unavoidable, we have only behaviors^ with negative 
expectations avaHable, A fearful response is the natural outcome. Consider, 
for example, the person iA\o has attempted several puhlic speeches. In each 
case, the attempt resulted in punishment or lack of reward. When confronted 
' winh another situatioh which requires the individual to give a public speech, 
the parson will fear that situation. The person knows ^at to expectj and "the 
expectation is negative* 

The developfnent of helplessness occurs when regularity of expectations, 
either positive or negative, is not present. HelplesBness may be either 
spontaneous or learned, Spontaneous helplessness occurs In new situations. 
If ch^ person has never confronted the situation before, they may be unable to 
deCermine any behaviorat options. While this is much more common for young 
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children, adults may confront such situations. For example > visiting a foreign 
eounCry ^ose Ifriguage is unknown to a person may place ont in a helpless 
eondition, Slinilarilyp some people irfio are divorced aft^r many years of 
marriage report they find themselves helpless in con^unication in the "singles 
scene," Such spontantous helplessness generates strong anxiety feelings, and 
the behavior of people experiencing ^^such feelings often is seen by others in 
the environment as highly abewanC, 

Learned helplessness is produced by inconsistent receipt of reward and 
punishment. Such inconsistency may be either a function of true inconsistency 
in the environment or the ir^«bility of the individual to discriminate among 
situational constraints in the environment ^^ich produce differential outcomes. 
For example, a child may develop helplessness if the parent reinforced the 
child's talking at the dinner table some days and punishes it on other days. 
If the child is unable to determine why the parent behaves differently from day 
to day, .the child is helpless to control the punishmenta and regards? Simi- 
larly, the child may be rewarded for giving an answer in school but pufnished 
for talking to anopher child in the alassroom. If the child is imabte t» see 
the differences in these situations, the child may learn to ^e 'helpless. When 
helplessness is learned, it ifi aecompanied by strong anxiety feelings 

Learned helplessness and learned negative expectations are the founda-^ 
tional components of CA, The broader the helplessness or negative expecta** 
tions, the more trait-like the €A. * Inversely, the more situatipnally specific 
the helplessness or negative expectations, the more situational the CA* It 
should b^ stressed that helplessness and negative expectations (as well as 
positive expectationa) are^ the product of an interaction of the behaviors Of 
the individual and the responses of the other individuals in the environments 
The development of the cogl^itive responses of the person, then, may be heavily 
dependent .on the behavioral skills of that person, partly dependent on those 
skills -and partly dependent on the responsiveness of the environment , or almost 
entirely a result of *the environment*^ ^Ttius, any hereditary component that may^ 
exist may have either a large or smal 1 ^impact on later cognitions, depending on 
the type of environment in i4aich the hereditarily predisposed behaviors are 
performed. 

Learned responsiveness is seen as the opposite of learntd helplessness* 
When the ^^ndividual is able to discern differences in situations and has 
deveiope^. positive expectations for communicaCion behaviors bettieen and across 
differeriing situations, the individual has learned to be communicatively 
responsive* Learned responsiveness is associated with neither fear nor anxi- 
ety, thus presents a eircumstance antithetical to CA. Learned responsiveness 
can be the product of unsystematic learning in the natural environment or the 
direct result of formal communication instruction. 

Treatment of OA 

• ■ - . > .J ...... . . ^ ^ 

Our explanation of the etiology of CA has taken a cognitive perspective* 
Before turning our attention £o^ possible treatments for CA, we should stress a 
distinction between whiLt we will call "rational" CA and "non-rationar' CA. 

Rational? levels of CA are produced by combinations of positive and nega-" 
tive expectatinns and helplessness or responsiveness that are consistent with 
views of an )u"3ide, obiective observer's perceptions of reality. That is, 
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the individualp for eKampl@| has a positive expec»tation for a behavior and an 
outside^ obeirver i*rauld agre^e that such a behavior should be expeeted to produce 
positive outeomii. Or, as anotfier ©catnple, the individual feels helpliss and^ 
knows of no behavior that would resuLt, in a desired outcome, and an outside 
observer would agree that that individual has nq behavioral choice ^ich would 
result in a positive outcome, Non--rational CA, on the otheE hand, it seen as 
the unjustified eKpectations arid helplessness or responsiveness of the individ-* 
ual, as viewed from the perspective of an oatside, objecti^ observer* For 
example I the individual may have tiegative expectations for a oeftavior, hut an 
outside obArver would see the behavior as highly likely to produce a desired 
outcome, pr^ the individual feels very responsive , but the observer sees the 
person's behavior as non-functional in the situation. 

We stress this distinction in order to emphasise the fact that some people 
feel CA in situations li^ere there is no objective reason for them to do sOj 
while others may not experience CA even in situations in which they should* 
Past approaches to treatment, for the most part, have failed to make this 
distinction. It was presumed unreasonable to hold high levels of \.GA but 
reasonable to hold' low levels of CA^ thus only those people with high CA were 

seen as in need of treatment, , - ' 

* >> 

^ In our viewj thera are, two major classif icatidns of treatments, and they 
sfcould be applied differentially depending on Aether the CA level is rational 
or non^rational , Let-^ us explain. 

Treatments may be directed either toward ;comnunication behaviors or toward' 
^cognitions about communicatiorf behaviors . That is, our treaCrnent focus can be 
o^ conmunication skills within or across contexts or on the apprehension about 
engaging in communication within or across. contextB , 

. Ftjur general conditions are illustrated in Figure 2* The figure repre"- 
sertts two levels of communication skill, satisfactory and unsa tie fac Cory j and 
two levels of CA* low and high* Both low CA/satisfactory skills and high 
CA/unsatisfac tory skills are seen as rational conditions. Low GA/unsat= 
isfactory skills and high CA/satisfacCory skills are seen as non^-rat ional 
condicions. Each condition provides different requir^ements for effec-tlve 
t re?i tmen t ^ , * 

Condition I, 'low CA/sat isfac Cory skills, requires no treatment. PeopleL in 
this condition have rational cognitions, and most likely are reasonably effec- 
tive cononunicaCors . The goal of all treatments is to move peop'le from the 
other three conditions^ to this one. 

Condition IVj high CA/unsatisfactDry skills, also includes people with 
rational cognitions, ^ey have Unsatisfactory communication skills and are 
apprehensive about their communication. They have two problems, one behavioral 
and the other cognitive. No single solution is likely' to overcome these prob'^ 
lems and move these people Co Condition I, If only their skills are improved, 
they will move to Condition III but still suffer from high CA. If only their 
CA is improved J they will move to Condition H but still suffer from inadequate 
skills. Ttius, both their skill deficiencies and their CA require treatment. 
An anirlogy with basketball may help to clarifv. People in Condition IV are 
poor foul shooters (say 30% in practice) and are very anxious about shooting 
foul shots in a game. If we overcome only the anxiety, they still can only 



s^oot 301 in a game. If we only improve their ahooting ability in practice, 
^ pheir anxiety will still cauee thBm to miss in the game. To produce a good 
foul shooter I thenj we need both to improve shooting accuracy and reduce 
anKiety. Returning to^ communication, people in this condition must develop 
^ better skills and reduce ^heir apprehension to become more affeotive communi- 
cators , ' ' ^ ' 

Conditton 11^ low CA/unsatif factory ikills, includes ^ople with non- 
rational cognitions,^ These are people who should experience high CA, but they 
don't. We could increase their CA, thus making their cognitions more rational, 
but that would only move them to Condition IV, certainly not solving a problem 
but only making it worse. The treatment for people in this condition is 
directed toward irapr6ving comiunlcation skills. If skill levels are raised, 
people in this condition move to Condition I, the desired condition* To employ 
our basketba^H analogy, these people are poor foul shooters but not "anxious 
about it. If we raise their skill level (say from 30%. to 70%), we will produce 
a good fo^l shooter in* tha regular games, 

^ Condition 111, high CA/satisfactory skills, also includes people wi,th 
non^rational cognitions,. THiese are people ^o should not eKperience high OA, 
but they do, "Hie treatment for people in this condition is directed toward 
reducing their CA level, thus moving them into Condition I, In our baskei;ball 
analogy, these are people shoot well in practice (say 70%) but choke and 

shoot poorly in the game (say 30%). Jf we overcome their anxiety, we will 
produce a good foul shooter in the regul^ games, 

, ' Treatment programs intended to produce effective communicators, then, 

are of two general types, tjioae which are directed toward improving comnunica-^ 
tion skills and those directed toward reducing CA, The different types of 
* treatment programs are different solutions to different problems and should 
not be expected to have major effects on problems to which they are aot 
directed. Reducing CA, for example, shq^uld not be ©cpected to be associated 
with major increases in skill levels. Similarly, improving skills should not 
necessarily , be expected to reduce CA, since CA level may be either rational or 
non^rational , For people with one problem, one treatment should be chosen. 
For people with both problems^ two treatments should' be chosen. 

The specific nature of treaCment progi^ams is beyond our focua here. How- 
ever, for skill deficiences regular classroom instruction iri communication, 
individualized skills training, and rhetoritherapy are recommended . 66 For 
CA problems, systemacic desensitization67 and cognitive res tructuring68 
seem to be most appropriate, Various combinations of these treatments are 
possible. The choice of one should not be taken to exclude use of another, 

Effects £f CA 

The effects of CA have bean the target of ixtensive research , particularly 
concerning trait^like CA, and have been summarized elsewhere, 69 focus 
here will not be on such specific variable research, but rather we will direct 
our attention toward theoretically more global effect patterns. The previous 
research, although extfemely valuable for generating an understanding of how CA 
is mnnifested in ongoing communicative relationships of iml LvLduals, has been 
subject to considerable over-interpretat ion , if not mis^interpretation. 
Effects observed in aggregate data analyses often are seen as regular 
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behavioral and outcome patterni for individual people with hi^h or low CA* 
Such interpretations fall to recognize the high potential for the individual to 
deviate from the aggregate^ norm and the possibility of ehoosing from numerous 
behaviors^ all of ^Ich would be theoretically consistent with the individual's 
CA level. Our concern here, therefore, will be direct^ toward the internal 
impact of CA^- possible external manifestitations of CA, and the role CA splays 
as a mediator between communicative competence and skill and ultimate comTqiinl- 
eative behavior. 

Internal Impac t of CA, As we have noted previously, CA is viewed from a 
cognitive rather than a behavioral pNerspective. Although CA indeed may have 
some behavioral implications^ as we will note below, it is CTperienced by the 
individual internally. The only effect of CA that is predicted to be universal 
across both individuals ^nd 'types of CA is an internally ^experienced feeling 
of discomfort. The lower the CAj the less the internal discomfort. Since 
people^ s cognitions are imperfectly related to their levels of physiological 
arousal, no physiological variable is predicted to be universally associated 
with CA across people or across types of CA. * ' 

The implications of this conceptualisation of CA for both research and 
treatment cannot be overemphasiEed. Since CA is experienced internally, the 
only potentially valid indicant of CA is the 'individual's report of that 
experience,* Thus, self^^reports of individuails, Aether obtained by paper^'and^ 
pencil measures or careful .interviews, obtained under circumstances i^ere the 
individual has nothing to gain or avoid losing by lying, provide the only 
potentially valid measures of CA. Measures of physiologiral activation and 
observations of behavior can provide, at best, only indirect evidence of CA 
and, thus, are inherently inferior approaches to measuring CA, Thus^ physio^ 
log teal and behavioral instruments intended to measure CA must be validated 
with self "-report measures, not the other way around. To the extent such meas"" 
ures are not related to self^report measures, they must be judged invalid. 
Currently available data indicate such physiological measures and behavioral 
■observation procedures have Iqjw to moderately low validity. 

External Impact of , CA , As noced above, there is no behavior that is pre^ 
dieted to be a universal product of varying levels of CA* Nevertheless, there 
are some externally observable behaviors that are more likely to occur or less 
likely to occur as a function of varying levels of CA, When examining behav- 
ioral outcomes of CA, we must keep in mind the distinction among the types of 
CA discussed earlier. Trait^like CA, for example, will be manifested in behav-- 
ior in a given situation only as it interacts with the constraints of that sit"" 
uation. A person with high trait-like CA, for example, may behave in a manner 
no different from anyone else in a quiet conversation with a good friend. 
Similarly, a person with low trait-like CA may behave in a manner no different 
from anyone else if called to a meeting to be reprimanded by a superior. The 
behavioral manifestations of high CA we will discuss here, therefore, presup- 
pose that CA ac tual ly . is present to a sufficient degree in a given situation to 
trigger the behavior, link is most direct for the most situational type of 

CA. For trait-'like CA the link is most tenuous. The Hehavioral prediction 
should only be assumed to be correct when considering aggregate behavioral 
indicants of the individual across time and acroes conteKts,^! 



Three patterns of behavioral response to high CA may be predicted to be 
generally applicable and one pattern can \m described as sometimes present, hut 



an atypical responst pattern. * The three typical patterns are communication 
avoidance y coTTanunicacion withdrawal ^ and communication disruption* The atyp^ 
ical pattern is eKcessive communicatipn. Let us consider each, 

^en people are confronted with a circumstance ^ich they anticipate will 
make them uncomfortable, and they have a /choice of Aether or not to confront 
it, they may either decide to confront ic and make the best of it or 'avoid it 
and thus avoid the discomfort. Some refer to this A the chffice between 
"fight" and "flight*" Research in the area of CA indicates the latter choice 
should be 'expected in most instances. In order to avoid having to experience 
high CAf people may select occupations i^ich involve low communication respon- 
sibilities, may pick housing unitr that reduce incidental contact with other 
people, may choose seats in class|rooms -or in meetings that are less conspic*" 
ious , and may avoid social settings. At the lowest level, if a person makes ua 
uncomfortable, we may simply avoid being around that person. Avoidance, then, 
is a common behavioral response to high CA, 

Avoidance of coimnunication is not always possible. In addition, a pefton 
can find her or himself in a situation which* generates a high level of CA with 
no adyance warning, ynder such circumstances, withdrawal from communication is 
the behavioral pattern to be e^cpected. This withdrawal may be complete, i.e* 
absolute silence, or partial, i.e. talking only as much as absolutely required. 
In a public speaking setting, this response may be represented by the very 
short speech. In a meeting, class, or small group discussion, it may be repre^ 
sented by talking only i^en called upon. In a dyadic interaction, it may be 
represented by only answering questions or supplying agreeing responses with no 
initiation of discussidfl. 

Communication disruption is the third typical behavioral pattern asso^ 
ciated with high CA, The person may have disfluencies in verbal presentation 
or unnatural; nonverbal behaviors. Equally as Hkely= are poor choices of ccwimu^ 
nicative strategies''^ sometimes reflected in the af ter^th#--fac t "1 wish I had 
(had not) said, , ," phenomenon. It i^ important to note, however, that such 
behaviors may be prod,uced by inadequate coh^unicat ion skills as well as by high 
CA. /Thus, inferring CA from observations of%8uch behavior is not always appro^/ 
priaca, . , 

Over-communication is a response to high CA that is not common but is the 
pattern exhibited by a small minority* This behavior represents over^compen^ 
aation. It may reflect the "fight" rather than the "flight" reaction, the 
attempt to succeed in spite of the felt discomfort. The person elects to 

take a public speaking course. in spite of her or his extreme stage fright is a 
classic example. Less easily recognizable is the individual with high CA who 
attempts to dominate social situations. Most of the time people who employ 
this behavioral option are seen as poor communicatprs but are not recognized as 
having high CA, in fact they may be seen as people with very low Ck. 

To this point we have looked at the typical behaviors of people, with high 
CA levelfi. We might assume that the behaviors of people with low CA would be 
the exact reverse. That "assumpt ion might not alwayi he correct, ^^itte people 
with low CA should be expected to .seek oppor tuni t ies Co communicate rather than 
avoid tliem, and to dominate interactions in which they are a member rather than 
withdraw from them, people with , low CA may also have disrupted communication 
and over^communicate , The disruptions mny stem fcom pushing too hard rather 
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than Censioni but the behavlori may not always be distinctly different to the 
observer* Similarly^' the parson ^o over-cotnnunicatts engages in very similar 
behavior %*iether the behavior stems from high or low Qk, While future research 
may permit us to train observers irfi'o can distinguish disrupted conmunication' 
reaulting from high Ck from that resulting from low CA and poisibly distinguish 
between over-oonaiupication behaviors stenmiing from the two causes ^ these behav^ 
iors aT&i and probably will remain ^ indistinguishable by the average person in 
the coitsfiunicat iori situation, 

CA and Coimunication Behavior .- Without discount ihg a possible role for 
herediatary predispositions » we view coimunicaCion behavior , as other human 
behavior^ as a learned respdnse to one' s environment * Sipce we wi|Ji to eKplore 
the TOle of.CA as it relates to human coranunlcat ion behavior mprf^enerallyi it 
, is important to enunciate pur assumptilon^ about human learning* Foltowing the 
lead of ^omtemporary waiters in educational psychplogyj we view human learning 
las composed of three domains. These are the cognitive ''(understanding or know- 
^ing)72. affective (feeling of liking or disliking), and psychqmotor (the 
physical capability of doing) domains, 

* ■ fj 

Because of inconsistent md confused use of terms within the conmunication 
literature, when we apply these domains to conrounicat ion learning, it is impor-- 
tant that we make a distinction between communication competence land conrourtica-- 
t ion' skill . We see dommunicat ion competence as falling within the^ cognitive 
domain and oonmunicat ion skill as falling within^ the psychomotor domain. More 
specif icallyj comunicat ion competence is "the ability of an individual to 
dempstrate knowledge of the appropriate cotranuniGative behavior in a givea situ- 
ation*"?^ Communication competence ^ then, can be demonstrated by observing 
a communication situation ^d identifying behaviors that would be appropriate 
or inappropriate' in that situation* Conmunication skill, on the other hand, 
involves actual psychomotor behavior, Cormnunicat ion skill is the dsilfty of an 
individual to perform appropriate cotranunicat ive behavior in a given situation* 
To be judged skilled, then, a* person must be able to physically engage in 
appropriate behaviors. 

The three components of desired coninunicat ion learning, then, are com- 
munication competence (knowing and understanding appropriate coimnunicat ion 
behaviors), coniTiunicat ion skill (being able to physically, ^ produce appropriate 
conniunic at ion behaviors), and posit ive ^conmiunicat ion affect (Liking and want- 
ing to produce appropriate communication behaviors). Any desired impact on 
long-term behavior of the individual requires that praducciOn of all of these 
types of learning be achieved, idiether by the *"naturar' environment or by a 
formal instructional system, or by some combination of the two. 

CA can have a major impact in all tbree areas of corraiiunicac iun learning, 
and, consequont ly , on the long-term behavior of individuals. High CA is seen 
as a potential inhibitor of the development o.f both communication competence 
and cotranunicat ion skill and as a direct precursor of negative coimnunicat ion 
affect. Low CA, on the other hand, is seen as a facilitator of the development 
of comrnunic at ion competence and corranunic at ion skLIt and as a precursor of posi^ 
tivo coninunic at ion affect, y 

with regard to communication competence, high CA is projected as a barrier 
to accurate observation of the natural environment and sufficient experience 
within it and as a barrier to the formal study of coiTununicat ion , Not only do 
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if: IftAple try to w'old sciil^ing thingji ^ iihich €liuit them di saomf or fc but *1 so lu^h 
S^^^-^^^ Wien thiy do study it . TOe projected - 

; 4X«it«iffi^ tof l«arniiig^ em^iutili^ation #kil]:i v jeen in the iame way« A fflsjot 
>f ppycteroeptor letrnlng it pf M tiee; High CA will lead to laM^itfaetice 
; k land^^^^ misintefpretatidlis of tb# qut^ipmes gf i^at praatiM is attempted, 

fhii impact of CA iiY terms of eoranttmleition affect is evito mDr^4ifect» If lit 
•re fearful or ^^^a iboMt some thing, we are not given to lil^idg it, Von the^^ 

other hai^g things that are not threat eningjflla^^m^ likely to generace pofi^^ 

■ feive'^aMect* t:"- , " '..V, ^WI^P; \ . .^''^'^^^^^ 

A majpr eonelusion ^ ean draif ftrom this Qbneeptualiiation of CA and 
eoianifnica t ion learning ia Chat high CA is highly associated with ineffeotive 
; V oommuhication. As suehp dA muatbe consldtred a central .concern of any ' 
instructional program ^^cqnceriied .with^S^re effectiva conununication as a targeted , 
outcome, whether the ^program is labeleitf a prbgram in commun^lcation cornpetence 

■ vor « pi^gri^^ Basic^ competeniiea and basic skills 

c^miot bi separated ftfom the projblera of high ' ' * * 



A WIW LOOK AT fEASUKfiMENT ^ 

In the prwtous ^ Sjictions of this paper we have ^^rained the current 
conceptualizations of the CA construct and have^ attampted to racohceptualisie 
the construct « Iftiile such a reconce^tuali^iLtiQn has at least $ome iheoreticaj 
utility even in the absence of appropriate opfratiohaliMtions, tiy^s utility 
can be greatly Enhanced by available operatioharizations which have high 
isomorphism with the conceptuali^jition. In this section we will evaluate, 
saveral measures of different types of CA. We mil conclude that an instrumtnt 
with satisfactory conceptual isomorphism is Mailable to measure situational CA 
and person^group CA, satisfactory instruments are available to measure ^jpme 
forms of . generalized^context CA but net others , and satisfactory inf truments 
are available to miasure trait- like CA concerning writing and singing but not 
that concerned with oral c^munication (talking), . Finally ^ a new measure of 
trait^like CA concerning talking to other people will be advanced, 

Measurement of Situational CA and Person^Group CA 

, The instrument developed by Spielberger to maasure a wide variety of state' 
anxieties is highly isomorphic with our coneepcualizationa of both situational 
CA and person^group ^1 with only .minor mod if ic at ions in instructions for the 
two types oi Cki75 Particulajrly if employad with the' modifieations made by 
Richmondp this instrument should prove to be ^ both highly reliable and 
valid. 76 ^ . ^ ; 

Unfortunately, this instrufflent is undar copyright and is offered for 
sale*77 Unlike all of the other GA instruments ^Ich will be dicussed 
below, uge of this inatrumeot without .appropriate payment of royaltias may 
involve a sarious copyright violation, Researchera and practitioners withotut 
stifficieht financial resourcas should cpnaider craating their own instrument 
employing the type of ins true tiona and response options outlined by 
Richmond, 78 * * ' - , 
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ftinc« 9en«tali««d^ednteiet OA has not %ieii diaclngiiish^ clurly ttom 
trait^UkQ GA In pravioua concepctiaUM|i6f|i.i 'ic la not surprising eha£ ^tan* 
aiya nork dn mtiiautaiiiani: of tha various forms ot ganarallsed-eohtaxt OA has not 
been rapoi^tad^^ fha moaption to this ganaral sfca^emant is tha work on maaaura-*^ 
inbiiC of 6A \iQ thcr^^^ As notad praviously, Instrwianta 

dayalbpad .by*' tlilklnson . CPR9S) ,79 Paul (short-form PRCS) ,80 and 
Mcsdroakay CpRPSA)^^! aira avafU^^ of thasa hava atrong faea validity^ 

jgoo4 faltabiiity« and hi^f tean mplqyad succaasfutly in a nunbar of rasaaroh C 
K^5<sta, AMy of thasa oan ba.salaotad^^th eonfldanea for maasurlng this Qrpa ) 
of gaaa^aliaa^abntakt ,CA, ; . 

: Maaauras of GA In geftaraLiEad^^ontaxts s as maa tings or elaasasi small . 
§tOtt^#f*^'*i#^i^^^itc"'^ii^^ a^^a fc t^n tton^r -^a~^ eirly 

onaa 'thus far ojfarad in .tha Utaratura ara thds^^pim^ldad^Lby^ i^Groskay and 
Rlohaiond«S2 t^dir aealaa for 'thasp thrae ganaraliaad aontaxtsTTir wlt^ aa__ _ 
foir tha publio spaaking oontaict, ara prasant^^ In Tablas 1-4, Although no 
^pirioal support fot . thasa masuraa has baan raportad to* this tlma ^ tha faca 
validity of thasa naasurai is atrong. Tha Itams. all focua on affactlva raae- 
tiona» aa opposed to raporta^f bahwlor, and saam to ba broadly raprasantative. ^ 
of. posslbla iiiams within J|^ gl Additionallyi thara is a balance 

^ of positively and nagat^^ly worded iteins, H^lch should avoid reaponsa biast 
and tha wording of items is simple; enough that even relatively 3^yng aubjaata 
should be ible to complate' tha scales. Also, each scale is short enough that 
time for completion should not become a problem for researchers. In sum, qual- 
itlea of inatartment construction and fac6 validity of tha§a instruments suppdrt 
their use| at tigast until' such time as empirical tests of their quality are 
available. 

^ Measurment of Trait^Like CA. 

Y / As noted previouslyi thera are three trait-like OA meaaurei in, current, 
popular use. The Writing Apprehenaion Test (WAT)83 and the Test of Singinji 
Apprehension (T0SA)8^ have strong face validity and eitiprleal reports of 
their use indicate they are apprppriate measures of the kinda of trait^like OA 
for which they ware developed. ^ - 

Tha validity of the Peraonal Kiport of Communication Apprehension 
(PR0A)8S' as a measure of trait-like Ck coni^erning talking to other people 
is mOre problematics A very atrong caae for the predictive validity of this 
instriflnent has been made as a result of many atudte8*86 Nevertheless, the 
measure lacka iaoniorphiam with the conatruct and, thus, la aeriously lacking in 
factr validity. The main problem ia the over-repreaentation of itema relating 
to Che public apeaking^ conteKt and the conaequent under-represencatlen of item» 
relating Co other contexta,' - - * . . , ^ r . 

There are three forms of the PRCA in conimon lise, original form 

(PRCA-College)fi7 included 20 items. More recently, a long form and 

10--item ahdrt fotm hkym been made available. Five typti of items are 
preaent in each of theae' forms. One^ type includes itema in v^ich the context ^ 
of cofmnunication is unclear. The other four typeS focus on^ four different ^ 
contexts, namely public speaking, group discussion, meetingi or classes, and 
dyadic conversations, 



/ iB Ihe oriiinal PRCA 50X of the items (original, item numbers 2, 4» 8, 9; 

. 10. 12, 13| 14p 19 4nd 20) eV« direecefl toward public - speaking; 101 toward 
tt^etlnga or claitea (itema 3 and 18); 10% toward Intarparsdhal converi ationr , 
(items 1 iiad 15)s 5Z toward group discusaion (item 7); anF 25% are items in 

. which context ia Mt clear (items 5, 6, 11, i6» md 17)* Subsequently, in 
ordef^ to increase the face 'validity of ^the measurei, five items from the * 
. Burgoon Unwillingness to ConQunioate measure^' were added to form ^ the 
25*item PRCA,90 ijhile this was an uiprovement , considerabla disproportion^ 

. al it y of item representation rem»^ In this verpion of the PRCA 40% of the 
items (item numbers 2, 6, 10, 12, 13, 15, 16, 18| 23, and 25) are directed 
toward public speaking; 8% toward meetings or passes (itemi 4 and 22); 16% 
toward group discussion (Items 5; 9, 11,^ and 17) | 12% -toward interpersonal 
conversations (items 1,19, md 24); pnd 24% are itetM in which the context is -r 
not clear (items 3 j 7, 8, 14, 20, and 21) . Since the short form ofothe PRCA is 
based on the 25^ it em PRCA, the disproportionality of Items also is present ift 
tKat fbrTBF-^4 pub^^^^^ sjjsiaRlrtg ifiMs^^ class Item, 4 

interpersonal conversation item, and 2 items for ^ich the context' is not 
cl#ar. '. ' J ■ y ^ 

It is proper to cenciude,^ there fore, that appre^^^^ ^out public ipeak- 

ing is overly represented in scores generated by the PRCA, frtiiehever form 
that instrimient is employed*®! thus, even though a strong . empirical cwtf 
for the vaiidity of . the PRCA has been made, the ins trtra^nt seems more valid 
for predicting CA relating to public speaking situations and less valid for 
predicting CA in all other environments. Surprisingly, the context for which 
the^.P^A seems most' valid is the one in Which almost no research has been 
conducted. Since the instrtuient may have comparatively lower validity i^en 
predicting responses in other comunlcat ion contexts ^ we might expect compara* 
tively less variance to >e predictable in those contexts and some difficulty 
in replicating findings involving small effects * Some reports of empirical 
studies support this expectation.^^; < * 

While this malysis challenges the validity of the PRCA, and consequently 
its fiiture use as a meaaure of tralt-^like CA, the ^fact l:hat the instrument ha^^ 
been found to be very ^ predictive of many outcomes In a variety of contexts, 
other than public speaking, attests to the potejicy of the construct of trait* 
like Ck^ Clearly, a measure lAich predominantly taps only one context of CA ^ 
could predict behavior related to CA in other contes^ts only if there is an 
underlying trait-like predisposition with ^leh both' or all of the contexts are 
associated. Our conceputalization of the CA construat asserts that such an ' 
undfrlying trait-like \prgdisp0sltlon exists, and the predictive power of the ' 
clearly faulty PRCA meMures strongly aupports that conceptualisation. ' 

A New Measure of Trait-Like CA , • ^ 



Since the 20- and 25-item fprras of the PRCA have been the instrwnents pre- 
dominantly employed for the measurement of trait-like CA In previous research, 
and our anaiysis of these instruments indicates they lack sufficient isomor^ 
phism with the trait-like CA construct for cffttlnued use, It. is incumbant upon 
US to determine the, source^ of the problems with these instruments and provide a 
new inatruraent t^ich overcomes these problems. » ^ 

The disproportionality of item contexts in tHe previous PRCA instruments 
was the direct product of the methodologlei tmployed in the develpment of those 
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Viliaeriffii«nll». safliplt «f itites araployld had a stfiohg 

aWplyiis ifiiwrfd the d^nihttjdii tff 
^ublia sj^triiiTig CMwQi p JPhe item / pool ■ from i*iich the Miglp^al ao^itim 
Pil^/ df aim Inel ittiM^ 45 of lAiicH i^ri ret a feed to publia g^^e^klnt* 

' mr« ■ubmltbed to ^etor anilyiis and\ otily^ the Itema withl their 

; higheii loMlngt 9^^^ retaiiifd for gubiequanc use. | iinai 

It oflfi be atsmed Ibh^ sneaking mil cortgla^te jhtgher 

with other itenii relating fee fiAlicL speakint thw^tb items relaCifig to other; 
J comuniaation €Ohtei€tap Chls uae of faetor analydis greatly enhanaed th^ probaf^ 
bility that the factor to be ehoierf would be one representittg pub tie speaking 
and tha£ the items on that factor pifimarily would be ones direeted ^^ard t)t^^ 
^oontext. /' ^ ' ^ ^ , \\ ' ' ^ / 

^ In developing a neiif ver^t>n of the PRCA we ^ have aarafully avoided these 
two methodologiaal^ problOTii. ' Flriit g ire identified the eoiranunication eontexts 
* MiiW we "fcel^w esmuni^ 

/ eatfion eontexts^ Xhose selectedMieM- publle ^^P^s'^i^Si . ™^^^1^8s or elassas» 
grouj» disotiasiqnaV dyad ie inter ae^otii Second j we selected/ an e^ual number 

: of items ta~ref lee t eacH^ contexts ^om a larger mailable (pretested) 

sample* Finally, factor analysis waf used only to. confirm «pae ted, dipens ion'- 

. elity rather than to define dimensionality. The empirical deyelopmen-t '41^ 
validationL of the new measure «e the siAjeats, of a subsequent report t ^thus 
they 1^ 1:1 hot be addressed here » * 

ih% new ins t rumen t,'*PECA-24i is reported in Table 5* It is a 24- item 

. instrtment employing the same type of instructions ahd response options as 
earlier PRCA instruments* There are six items for each of the four commtmicar* 
tion contexts, three positively worded and three negatively worded to avoid 
response bias. The instrument can be used- to generate both a general score,' 
representing trait-like CA, and four pubscbres , representing generaliied-con- 
text CA in the four areas. The instrument his strong face validity airf, as 
will be reported in detail in a aubsequent report p strong erapirleal indicatiblti 
of validity. This new instrument should replace earlier yersioni of the PRCA 
for all research purposes. - gv.. 



- CONCLUSION c \ , . ' 

CA has- received extensive attention from man^^eaearcheri- over the past 
decade and currently is the target of many edMlationaHy-^based programs 
designed to help both children and adults. The purpose of this paper has been 
to analyze %*at we have learned over the paat^decade and provide a revised 
conpeptualiiation of the CA construct and an 'exarainatlon of the available 
.operationalirttions of that construct in light of that revised conceputaliEa- 
tion. It is hoped that' this effort will clarify directions for future research 
in this area and help both researchers and practitioners avoid the pitfalls 
encountered by their predecessors. 

■ ■ ■ r ■ ■ . ' ■ ■ 

: ' ■ ■ ■ . ■ " ■ ^ 
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Christian University, 1981, 

^Ipor suggestions for testing this type of prediction, see jaccard'^aid 
Daly« Recent research reptfrts validity coefficients In the neighborhood of *50 
for the PRCA and a measure of shyness f^en, tested in this way. See, James C. 
McCroskey and -Virginia P. Richmond, "CcMimmnication Apprehension and Shyness: 
Validation of Two Constructs and Measures," paper presented at the Inter-^ 
national Cofiinfunic at ion Aaaociation Conventioni MinrieapoliSi 1981. ' ^ 

72our use of "cognitive" previously referred to the distinction made 
in psychology between /*cognttiviits" 'and "behaviorists ," This is a broader use 
of ^ the term than th% one- relating tp the domains of learning, ThB reader 
should avoid confusing the two usages. ^ 
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^^Ca^fl E,. Larson B Fhilip Baqklund-, Maifk K. ^ Ridraond, and AlCon 

^BagbOttr AMes i ing Coaauniea^ ive Compe tenet (Falls Chuifdhs VAr Speech Ckimmunl^ 
emtion Aiaoeiafcioii and ERib. 1$78), l6. . 

^ V 7^The. analysea of; inatkturaents^ be offered here will be subjeefcivi. 
Tht eanewn will bt faoa or .consent validity. An mpirieal avaluation of 
g'enerdiii@d*^eontext GA and traie^like CA measures is the subject of a subsig- 
qu^nt raport . The da[ta in that report provide a ^atrong empirical ease for the 

^validity of these masures. . ^ . 

* 75gpgjiberger* * ' ^ 

. 76)^chmond. See also, Patricia Kearney and , James C; MtCroskeyi; "Rela- 
tionships Among Teacher Comiunication Stylej Trait and Scate^ Communication 
M^PP^^h^BJ^i^n* ; and ^l^acher. Ef f ec tivaness i " 4n Dan Ninmo ^ ed . ^ CiMnmuQicatfcpfv 
Yearbook 4 (New Brunswick^ NJ: Transaction Books ^ 1980) , ,333-552. 

^'fpmoplm wishinp permission for^ use of ^ this instrument should write 
Consulting Ptychologists Press, Inc., 577 College Ave*, Palo Alto i CA 9430fl^v 

^ ^Sji^hnond* ^ ' . ' 

^Opaul. 

^^IteCrosliey, "Measures of Cotmiunication^Bound Anxiety," 

^^HQCTQBkmy and Richnfonii The Quiet Ones i; Ceronunieatien Apprehension 
and Shyness , - 

83Daly and Miller, ' 
84^j^rgg]n, Andef^^^n^ and Garrison, , 

'85jf^Q^0iilcgy^ "Measures of Conmiunieation^Bound Anxiety," and "Validity 
of the PRCA as an Ijndtx of Oral Communication Apptehenaion/- 

S^McCroakeyi "Validity of the PRCA as an Index of Oral Comfflunication 
Apprehension," and McCroskey and Richmond , "CoTOnunieatlorr Apprehension and 
Shyness I Vaildation of Two Constructs and Measures*" [ 

^^McCroskey, "Measures of Communicatiori-Bound Anxiety*" 

SSngCfpg^gy^ •'Vgjjjity of the PRCA as an Index of Oral Communication 
Apprehension^" ^ : * ^ 

^^Burgoon, ' 

9%g0roskey, "Valid ity of the PRCA as an Index , of Oral Communication 
Apprehension." ' ' * ^ 

^^This position also has been established empirically* See D. Ihomas 
Porter, "An Empirical Appraisal of the PRCA for Measuring Oral Cpmmunication 



^1»jrfhen9ion," papfer priesented at litie Speech Coimgunlcdtion AseocUtibn Coiiven- 
.tion. New York, |980. 

^^SMs for wample, D.. .Thomas Pprttr, '^Communicaelon Appreh«iiaiofi£ 
ConaiiynieaCiQn' • Latest Artifact7-V in Dan Nlnmo^ Communieation Yearbook 3^ 

(RtiT Brunswick 9 HI r TransaeCion BookSi 1979), 241*^259; and Maldoro R,- ParksT 
Kathryn Dindiap John Adans, EileaA Berlin, and ^Ktrby Larson, '*Coimntmioation 
Apprehansion wd Studan^ Dating Pafc tarns s A Raplication and tans ion," Gofifflm- 
nieatton Qyarterlyj 28, (1980) j i^9\ ^ ^ / 
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Oirle tilittft ; X Thi a tng tginntnt^ ia edapoaad af teii atattmthti eoneerning' your 
fee^lnga Aou£ eomufiieacing wlch other p@opl€» . VlmBim indicate in the 
apaea provided thm degree ' to lAiieh each? atatement appllea to you by ^marking 
whmllier you (1) atrongly agree, (2) agrtf, (3) are undecidtdp (4) diiagreti 
or (S) atrongly diakgVee t^th eMh abatement. There are no fight or wong 
jljMiiera __^Many^ atAfcementa^-^^aca^.aimilar' to ^ othar itatementa^^^: Do^jiot^^e c on- 
earned beeauae of thia* Work quickly | Just record your first impresaion* 



1» I an afrai4 to expreaa myself. in a group. 



2> I dislike participating in group discussions/ 

3. Senera^yi I am comfortable vhile participating in a group 
^ diacusiion.^ ' , ^ 

4« I am tende and ^nerypus^ in group di8cussioi^# 

5. I have no feai^ about eKpressing myself in a group . 

6« Engaging in a group discussion with new people is very pleasant « 

7« Cenerallyi I am uncomfortable ^ile participiitlng in a group 
discussion. 

8. I like to get invo^led in group discussions/ 

9*. Engaging In a group -discussion with new peppli makes me, tense .and 
nervous . 

10. I am calm and relaKedi^ile participating In group 



*Scorei on items Indicated should be revirsed before sunming to obtain total. 
Resulting scores may range from 10 (very low CA) tp 50 (very high GA). 



Table 2 _ . 

Genera 1 1 zad-S i t ua t ion CA ; Measure for Meefeings or Classes^ * 

DireetiQng : aamte as in Cable 1 , „ : 

- I- I look forward to ^pressing my opihions at meetings (in classes) , 



' * ■ 2* I am self-^eonacioui ^en 1 am eallsd upon to express an opinion at 

a meeting (in a class). 

* 3* Generally, I am nervous trfien-I have to participate in a meeting (in 

a class) . ^ 

4. Conmunicating in meetings (in classes) generally makes me feel 

■j ■ ■■ » ■ 

5; Usually I ara-calm and relaxed ^ile participating in meetings (in 
classes)* 

* 6* I am self-conscious ^en I am called upon to answer a question at a 

meetings (in a class) . 

_._ 7, I am vfery calm and relaxed \^en I am called upon to express an 

opinion at a meeting (In a^ class)* 

*__ I afraid to estpress myself at meetings (in dasses),, 

^ Corinnuniqating in meetings (in. classes) generally makes me 

uncomfortable, , 

._. l^* I am very relaxed #ien answering questionp at a meeting (in a 
c las^s) • ' 

* Scores on items "indicated should be reversed before suiraning to obtain total* 
Resulting scores may range from 10 (vety low CA) to 50 (very high CA) . 

**ltems may be directed toward classes for student samples, 'if desired^ by 
substituting the words in parentheses for the references to meetings. 



. ; table 3 

General ized-Situat ion CA i Measure for Dyadic Conversation 

Direetiona : lame as in table 1 

* !• While ^rticipating in a conversation with a new acquaintance I 

feel very nervoua. 

» 

2. I have no fear of speaking up in converiationa , 
* 3» Talking with one other pffrson very o^ten makes me nervous, 

* Ordinarily, I am very tense and nervous in converiations . 

* 5. Conversing with people ^o hold ^svtions of authority cauaes me to 

be fearful and tense. 

^ 6' Generally, I am very relaxed i^ile talking with one other person. 

' 7* Ordinarily^ I very calm and relaxed in conversations, 

8, While conversing with a new acquaintance I feel very relaxed, 

9, 1 am relaxed while conversing with people ^o hold positions of 
authority, * 

♦ 

^ 10, I am afraid to speak up in conversations, 

* Scores on items indicated should be reversed before suiraning to obtain total. 
Resulting scores may range from 10 (very low CA) to 50 |Very high CA) ^ 



Table 4 

General iged^Situatigri GA: Measure for P ublic SpeakinR 

1- ■ ■ - ■ ^ =— ~ 

Direet^igns ' same as in table 1 

1, I have no fear of giving a speech, 
______ 2 , I look forward to giving a speech * 



31 Certain parts of ray body feel very tense and rigid lAile giving a 
speeeh. 

4* I feel relaxed while giving a speech, 

5. Giving a speech makes me aiucious, 

6. My thoughts become confused and ^imbled ^en I am giving a speech* 

7. 1 face the prospect of giving a speech with confidence. 

8. While giving a speech J get so nervous I forget facts 1 really 
know. 

9. Giving a speech really scares me, 

10* While giving a speech I know I can control my feelings of tension 
and stress. 



^ Scores on items indicated should be reversed before summing to obtain total. 
Resulting scores may range from 10 (very low CA) to 50 (very high CA) . 



* 



TfbU 5 

PersQnal Raport of Congnunication Apprahension (PRCA '-24) 

Direetiens i Ihis instrwnenc is CQmposeq^ of 24 statements coneerning your 
feelings about eoimaunication with other people. Please indieate in the 
space provided tha degree to ii^ich each statement applies to you by marking 
whether you (1) Strongly Agree, (2) Agree, (3) Are Undecided, (4) Disagree, 
or (5) Strongly Disagree with each statement. There are no right or wrong 
answers. Many of the statements are similar to other statements « Do not be 
cpncerned about this« Work quickly, just record your first impreision. ^ 

1 dislike participating in group discussions, 
^ 2, Generally, 1 am comfortable while participating in a group 
discussion. 

3. 1 am tense and nervous while participating in group discussions, 
' 4. I like to get involved in group discussions, 

. . 5, Engaging in a group discussion with new people makes me tense and 
nervous,, 

6. I am calm and relaxed i^ile participating in group discussions, 
- 7* Generally, I am nervous when I have to participate in a tueeting. 

8. Usual4y I am calm and relaxed ^ile participating in maetings* 

_^ _ 9, I am very balm and rel=^ed ^en I am called upon to eKpress an 

opinion at a meeting, 
, 10, I ^ afraid to express myself at meetings. 

. 11, Communicating at meetings usually makes me uncomfortable, 

^ 12* I am very relaxed when answering questions at a meeting, 

. 13, While participating in a conversation with a new acquaintance, I 

feel very nervous , , 
_ _ 14, I have no fear of speaking up^ in conversations, 
- 15* Ordinarily 1 am very tense and nervoui in conversations^ 

16, Ordinarily I am very calm and relaxed in conversational 

5 17. While conversing with a new acquaintance ^ I feel very relaxed. 

IB, I'm afraid to speak up in conversations, 

19, I have no fear of giving a speech. '* 
__ 20, Certain parts of my body feel very tense and rigid i^ile giving a 
speech, 

21, I feel relaxed while giving a speech, 
^ 22, }fy thoughts become confused and jumbled when 1 am giving a speech, 
____ 23, I face the prospect of giving a speech with confidence. 

24, While giving a speech I get so nervous , I forget facts L really 

know. 



SCORING' 



droup - 18 - (1) + (2) - (3) + (4) - (5) + (6) 
Meeting ^ 18 - (7) (8) -f (9) - (10) - (11) + (12) 
Dyadic ^ 18 - (13) + (14) - (15) + (16) + (17) - (18) 
Public 18 + (19) - (20) + (21) - (22) + (23) - (24) 
Overall CA ^ Group + Meeting + nyadio^^+ Public 
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